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THE QUESTION OF SECONDARY 
EDUCATION. 


The problem of the secondary school is well 
to the foreground in current educational dis- 
cussion, both in this country and in England, 
and the fact that its importance is thus gen- 
erally realized constitutes one of the most 
encouraging signs of the educational times. Its 
prominence is emphasized just now by the pub- 
lication. of a full stenographic report of the 
proceedings of the National Conference on 
Secondary Education and Its Problems, held at 





the Northwestern University last October, and 
attended by representative high-school men 
from all parts of the country. This report 
rarks high among the educational documents of 
recent years, and makes reading of an excep- 
tionally interesting sort. 

The main objects of the conference are stated 
in the following terms: 

‘It was intended that the conference should be 
quite different from the ordinary teachers’ conven- 
tion or association called to discuss purely peda- 
gogical questions in the narrow sense. It did not 
purpose to deal with the problem of teaching arith- 
metic or algebra or Latin or Greek, nor with the 
best methods of integrating the branches of study 
which constitute the curriculum, nor was it to dis- 
cuss the respective merits of the classics and mod- 
ern languages or natural science as means of 
literary culture. It was decided to leave all such 
questions relating to pedagogy in the narrow sense 
of the term to one side, and concentrate the inter- 
est of the conference upon what may be called the 
broader elements of educational statesmanship 
involved in the organization of a national system 
of secondary education.’ ‘ 


The general trend of the discussion thus 
determined, it remained to fix upon the specific 
subjects to be taken up, and they were finally 
grouped under the following heads: (1) The 
function of the private school. (2) The func- 
tion of the public high school. (3) The sys- 
tem of accrediting schools by universities. (4) 
Moral and religious training. (5) Defects of 
our high school. system. The questions raised 
by these subjects ‘go to the very root of our 
social and educational life,’ as President James 
suggested in his call for the conference, and 
their discussion developed a line of argument 
which seems, in the reading, noteworthy for 
its general ability and breadth of view. 

Before taking up these topics separately, we 
must call attention to the opening address on 
‘The Present Situation in Secondary Educa- 
tion,’ made by Mr. Alfred E. Stearns of the 
Phillips Andover Academy, because it set what 
politicians call a ‘keynote’ for the ensuiag 
debates, and started the conference upon the 
highest possible plane. This address first 
emphasizes the plastic characters of the years 
from twelve to twenty, and asserts the para- 
mount necessity of giving a wise and firm direc- 
tion to the work of students. The danger of an 
early specialization is thus set forth: 

‘The youth who enters the high school or 
academy is altogether too apt to be concerned, not 
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with the mental training and discipline which the 
secondary school should furnish, but merely with 
those individual subjects which he believes will 
serve his chosen end. . The sound and thor- 
ough drill, the well-rounded training which would 
best fit him to meet the special demands of his 
later calling, whatever that calling may be, these 
are spurned as old-fashioned, or at least as of no 
practical value to him.’ 


These are words of wisdom, spoken in an 
age which is witnessing the steady demoraliza- 
tion of high-school courses by their presentation 
of an elective system to minds too immature 
to make an intelligent choice. Significant also 
in the highest degree is what Mr. Stearns says 
of the failure of the modern home to co-operate 
with the school in its work. 

‘The decadence of a normal and healthy family 
life in America, and with it that sound and sensible 
home training which in the past has been one of 
the greatest sources of the strength of the Republic, 
presents a situation which has well aroused the 
anxiety of thoughtful men. It is hard to exaggerate 
this deplorable condition, and nowhere are its evils 
more clearly recognized than in the secondary 
school. Pitiable in the extreme is the lot 
of the child of parents of wealth and influence. 
Business and professional demands for the one, 
and exacting social requirements for the other, 
render it impossible for the father or mother to 
give to the developing character of the child the 
thought and guidance that is any child’s birthright. 
e Nor is this condition confined to the chil- 
dren of the rich alone. It will be found in an 
increasing degree in almost all classes of society, 
among men of intellect as well as among men of 
money; and one of the most pathetic features of 
the situation lies in the fact that men who owe 
their success in life to the struggle and discipline 
of their youthful days persist in denying to their 
children those very conditions and opportunities 
by which their own success was made possible.’ 


Discussion of the first general topic on the 
list, the function of the private school, was 
mainly in the hands of speakers who are 
engaged in directing such institutions, and 
they naturally said what they could in sup- 
port of that method of education. And there is 
much, no doubt, that can fairly be said in 
behalf of the private school. As compared with 
the public school, it frequently offers a better 
system of management, a closer attention to the 
needs of the individual, and more efficient 
instruction. But the thing that ought to be 
emphasized upon every such occasion as this, 
and that was not properly emphasized at the 
Evanston conference, is the principle that the 
community has no more imperative duty than 
that of making the public school distinctly 
better than any private institution. This may 
seem a counsel of perfection, but it sets a goal 
toward which we should constantly strive. In 
many communities it is a condition fully real- 





ized; it should be realized in all the others. 
For nothing is more vital to the preservation of 
democracy than that the children of all classes 
should mingle with each other at school upon 
a common footing of equality. Class distinc- 
tions are more out of place in education than 
anywhere else, and to give the slightest coun- 
tenance to the notion that the public schools 
are for the children of the poor only is to work 
the most insidious and lasting harm to the 
social health. About the poorest sort of citizen 
in any community is the one who grudges the 
few dollars per pupil that are expended upon 
the public schools, while willingly paying hun- 
dreds of dollars apiece for the education of his 
own children in private academies. 

The speakers who had for their topic the 
function of the public high school kept their 
discussion, for the most part, at a high philo- 
sophical level. The mean view of that function, 
which would have the school provide what its 
childish constituents want, or think they want, 
instead of providing what professional educa- 
tors know they ought to have, found occasional 
expression, but the principal weight of the argu- 
ment was on the right side, and kept close to the 
essentials. In these days of reckless educational 
experimentation, it is refreshing to hear such 
words of plain and sober truth as these of Pro- 
fessor Boodin of Iowa College: 

‘It seems to me that our ancestors builded wiser 
than they knew, that the old course of the New 
England grammar school, as thus modernized, com- 
plies on the whole with the rational idea of educa- 
tion, and furnishes at least a working basis, 
whereas the elective system is the mere absence of 
an ideal, frivolity run mad.’ 


The topic of the accrediting system devel- 
oped a considerable body of opinion in favor 
of the admission to the university, without 
examination, of the graduates of well-equipped 
high schools. One speaker stated that ‘the 
accrediting system gives the college students 
with a better average preparation,’ and pre- 
sented some statistics which strikingly support 
that position. .There was practically no dissent 
from the general approval bestowed upon this 
method of determining the fitness of students 
to enter college, and the subject, not lending 
itself to controversy, was so speedily disposed 
of that the later speakers began to wander into 
other fields, and notably into that contentious 
area where the question of moral and religious 
instruction is debated. When it was pointed 
out that this was to be the subject for the open- 
ing discussion on the day following, the con- 
ference adjourned, to listen that evening to an 
extremely interesting address, albeit a trifle 
incoherent and eccentric, by Mr. Henry S. Bou- 
tell, who spoke upon the public high school as 
the training-school of good citizenship. 
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When the conference met for its second day’s 
work, the topic of moral and religious training 
was taken up for serious treatment. Somewhat 
to our surprise, considering the auspices under 
which the conference was held, the discussion 
resulted, on the whole, in a pronouncement 
against such training as a specific exercise, 
although, of course, much stress was laid upon 
the moral and religious elements that are inher- 
ent in all good teaching and orderly discipline. 
Professor Doan, of the Ohio University, opened 
the discussion with a combination of acute 
analysis and convincing argument which de- 
serves very high praise. He thus describes the 
danger of placing any text of formal ethics in 
the hands of the child. 

‘Perhaps the child will learn its headings and 
paragraphs by rote. Yet if there is any one time 
and any one discipline wherein rote-learning is a 
barren waste it is the ethical discipline of adoles- 
cence. Or else the pupil will be made too intro- 
spective. Yet during the period of adolescence 
with its emotional instability introspection should 
be avoided as a moral or spiritual pestilence.’ 


Other speakers, among them Professor O’Shea 
and Dr. Tompkins, added the weigt of their 
experience and judgment to the argument 
against a set form of training in these matters, 
and Professor Folwell helped to clear the air 
by a few plain blunt words: 

‘I have a right to send my children to the 
schools for school work, to have them let alone in 
their religion. As for morals, I do not care as a 
teacher for an opportunity to stand up and tell 
my pupils that honesty is a good thing, or that 
virtue is a good thing. I do want an opportunity 
to let those students see that I am a square man, 
that I .do not deceive, that my word is good, that 
what I am to-day I will be tomorrow. That is the 
opportunity for the teacher — to lead a true, square 
life before the student. I do not care for any 
opportunity to talk “ goody” to a student. My last 
word is that when we shall simply keep school as 
school ought to be kept, we shall be giving the best 
moral instruction possible.’ 


To this general trend of the discussion, there 
were, of course, some voices raised in dissent, 
and some outbursts of bigotry. One speaker 
said that ‘only persons who reverence God and 
show that reverence in their lives should be 
appointed to any teaching position.’ He then 
went on to say that he was broad-minded 
enough to approve of Catholics, Protestants, 
and Jews, an admission which elicited from 
one of the following speakers an energetic pro- 
test against the fitness of a Jew to be a school- 
teacher in a ‘Christian nation.’ But these 
exhibitions, lamentable as they are, do not 
detract very much from the value of the dis- 
cussion, which, as a whole, took the right direc- 
tion and reached the right conclusions. 

The ‘serious defects in our high school sys- 





tem’ which came up for consideration in the 
closing. hours of the conference proved to be 
the too great preponderance of woman teachers 
in our schools, a fact so evident that it hardly 
needs to be emphasized; the ways in which 
social life and unfortunate home conditions 
interfere with serious study, ways which we all 
know to be perplexingly numerous; and the bad 
influence of school societies, which is probably 
far from being as bad as it is made out to be. 
Under the chapter of ‘defects,’ many other 
matters might have been brought forward, and 
some of more consequence than those touched 
upon. There happens to lie before us at this 
moment the report of one of the members of the 
Mosely Commission, and we read in it these 
words: ‘ Unless the Americans desire to stereo- 
type all teaching, they must be prepared to 
grant almost absolute freedom to their teachers.’ 
Here is a glance at a defect of our system far 
more radical than any that came up in the con- 
ference at Evanston. We offer the suggestion 
merely to indicate a better use that might have 
been made of that closing hour, since the immi- 
nent close of our remarks makes impossible any 
discussion of so vastly important a subject. 

It is appropriate to add, after thie summary 
of one of the most valuable educational docu- 
ments of recent years, that the occasion of the 
conference whose proceedings are now pub- 
lished was the completion by Dr. Herbert 
Franklin Fisk of thirty years of service as prin- 
cipal of the Northwestern University Academy. 
The work thus becomes, not only an important 
contribution to current educational thought, but 
also a deserved personal tribute to a man whose 
lifelong devotion to the work of secondary 
teaching has been to an unusual degree fruitful 
and inspiring. 








LITTERA SCRIPTA. 


Littera scripta manet might serve as text for 
many a discourse on the terrible inexorability 


‘of’ the past— past deeds, past words, past 


thoughts even, which no utmost urgency of 
prayerful entreaty or unstinted flow of repent- 
ant tears can recall or annul. The endless agony 
of unavailing remorse that may follow a momen- 
tary act of innocent or even virtuous intent is 
one of those things that, like the mystery of 
sin to which it is in fact closely allied, perplex 
and baffle us the more we grope for an explana- 
tion and seek to apply a remedy. Without 
dwelling, however, on the graver applications of 
this pithy proverb, it is proposed here to adduce 
some of the less harrowing, but perhaps not 
less instructive, while certainly more amusing, 
illustrations of its truth as found in the pitiless 
permanence of the written, or rather the printed, 
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word, —its obstinate and often highly vexa- 
tious refusal to be expunged or forgotten. Other 
matters suggested by this tyranny of the letter 
may also find appropriate mention before we 
close. 

It is now nearer three hundred than two 
hundred years ago that the reading world of 
England, and more especially of London, was 
witness to a rather heated theological dispute 
known in ecclesiastical and literary history as 
the Smectymnuan controversy. In March, 1641, 
Bishop Hall published his ‘Humble Remon- 
strance’ in defense of Episcopacy against the 
onslaughts: of dissenters. To this there 
appeared, two months later, an answer written 
by ten anti-Episcopalians, who signed them- 
selves collectively ‘Smectymnuus,’ from the 
initial letters of their names, the wu standing 
for w. These collaborating pamphleteers, with 
all their pride of learning and imposing array 
of argument and citation of authorities, had in 
an unguarded moment been guilty of what to.a 
classical scholar was an unpardonable absurdity, 
in referring to the judges on Mars’ Hill as 
‘ Areopagi.’ In an age when Latin was the 
common medium for learned works, and was 
not uncommon even as a spoken language, this 
error could not fail to evoke the enemy’s 
derision. Very soon Hall was out with a rejoin- 
der, in which he failed not to pounce upon the 
unlucky ‘ Areopagi.? ‘Who were these?’ he 
asks. ‘Truly, my masters, I had thought this 
had been the name of the place, not the men.’ 
Then the Smectymnuans, squirming uneasily 
under this, and their scholarship smarting with 
wounded pride, appeared with a ‘ Vindication 
of the Answer to the Humble Remonstrance,’ 
in which they feebly attempted to make light 
of their blunder. Does the Bishop really 
imagine, they ask, that they were so ignorant 
as not to know that the more correct word would 
have been ‘ Areopagite, though ‘ Areopagi’ 
might very well be used for shortness? And is 
the Humble Remonstrant himself so free from 
verbal slips that he can afford to make merry 
over so small a matter? What a specimen of 
slipshod English is this, for example, in his 
own late performance,— ‘These other verbal 
exceptions are but light froth and will sink 
alone’! The scornful Remonstrant’s ‘light 
froth sinking alone’ is as delicious a blunder 
any day as their own unoffending ‘ Areopagi.’ 
The Humble Remonstrant is further importuned 
by one of his readers, ‘a gentleman student in 
Philosophy,’ to publish his receipt for making 
light froth sink alone, ‘that it may be added 
to the Secrets of Alexis or the rare experiments 
of Baptista Porta.’ 

So much for the amenities of pamphlet con- 
troversy over verbal slips among scholars to 





whom conviction of a false quantity, or other 
reflection on their latinity, was a rankling 
wound and a festering sore. Another literary 
dispute of the same period illustrates amusingly 
the awful certainty that a man’s sin will find 
him out. In the very act of trying to deny the 
authorship of the written word, he often blun- 
ders into an unconscious confession of guilt. 
Much printer’s ink was shed, soon after the 
beheading of Charles I., in a dispute as to the 
authorship of the ‘Regii Sanguinis Clamor ad 
Celum’ an anti-regicide work that made no 
little stir at the time of its appearance. One 
Alexander More (or Morus, as he was ordinarily 
styled) had been charged with the authorship, 
and had been rebuked for his unfeeling refer- 
ence, in the ‘ Dedicatory Epistle,’ to Milton’s 
blindness. In this epistle the Latin Secretary 
had been taunted with his affliction as a just 
punishment for siding with the regicides, and 
the familiar Virgilian line had been applied to 
him, — 

“Monstrum horrendum, 

ademptum.” 


Vehemently did Morus protest, in his ‘ Fides 
Publica,’ that he had had nothing to do with the 
*Regii Sanguinis Clamor,’ and that therefore 
he could not have been guilty of the heartless 
allusion referred to. Then he added, with most 
delightful self-betrayal, ‘If anything occurred 
to me that might seem to look that way, I 
referred to the mind.’ We now know that the 
book thus unwelcomely fathered on Morus was, 
with the exception of the ‘ Dedicatory Epistle,’ 
the work of the Rev. Peter du Moulin, who was 
suitably rewarded therefor by Charles II. But 
the dedication and the editorship of the whole 
book remain charged to the account of Morus, 
who stands convicted out of his own ink-bottle. 

Time turns not back, neither do the presses 
of the printer. Many an author has repented 
of his earlier volumes and sought in vain to 
suppress them. Edward FitzGerald made the 
unwise and fortunately unsuccessful attempt to 
recall and suppress his little book of plays from 
the Spanish of Calderon, because some stickler 
for literal accuracy, reviewing the volume in a 
prominent journal, had found fault with its 
frankly avowed freedom of rendering. But the 
real poetry in the performance triumphed over 
the finical objections of the pedantic and undis- 
cerning critic, and the plays have taken their 
deserved place in English literature. Bitterly 
did the creator of Harold Skimpole regret hav- 
ing thus held Leigh Hunt up to ridicule; but 
no expressions of remorse, no penance of self- 
castigation, would un-write the written word. 
Happy he who looks not back on indiscretions 
of this nature, or worse, only to feel the remorse- 
lessness of the types. 


informe, ingens, cui lumen 
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As a man’s speech bewrayeth him, so the 
written utterance, even if it be but a word, or 
in some instances hardly more than a letter, 
is significant of thought and character. In 
a recent excellent work on ‘Culture and 
Restraint,’ which balances the conflicting claims 
of Hellenism and Hebraism, one little word, a 
mere auxiliary to the verb, betrays better than 
pages of argument the author’s bias in this dis- 
cussion. With an unconscious but highly sig- 
nificant disregard of perfection of form, he 
writes: ‘If we could lay bare all the mental 
processes, by which we come to a decision or 
express a preference, we would be surprised how 
little reason enters into it.’ Obviously, neither 
in this nor in any other case is surprise a volun- 
tary movement of the mind, and what the 
author meant is that we should be surprised; 
but his sense of the niceties of accurate expres- 
sion, — a sense perhaps associated in his mind 
with that excessive Hellenism he deprecates, — 
is a little dull. Hence his involuntary betrayal 
of his ‘preference.’ Again, referring to the 
novel descriptive of slum life, but based on 
theory rather than on experience, he says: ‘ We 
will get more true knowledge of the problem 
from the humble city missionary or the sister 
of mercy.’ Here too it is plain that he has in 
mind no prospective exertion of will power, but 
a mere necessary result of antecedent conditions. 
This is of course a small matter, microscop- 
ically small if you choose, but it illustrates how 
one unconsciously illuminative word or phrase 
may stamp an author for us better than whole 
pages of description. Mr. Black wantons so 
systematically and outrageously in the misuse 
of ‘will’ and ‘ would’ that the temptation to 
draw an illustration from his book was irresist- 
ible. 

Misery loves company. Those that have blun- 
dered (and who has not?) derive a certain 
solace from the contemplation of others’ blun- 
ders that must have caused their perpetrators 
many an uncomfortable quarter of an hour. In 
his edition of Shakespeare Pope has a note to 
“Measure for Measure,’ to the effect that its 
plot was taken from Cinthio’s Novels, Dec. 8, 
Nov. 5; that is Decade 8, Novel 5. The critical 
Warburton in his edition fills out the abbrevia- 
tions thus,— December 8, November 5. St. 
Ursula’s attendant train of eleven thousand vir- 
gins was, it is now thought, all created out of 
a misinterpretation of a written word. In some 
ancient manuscript was found mention of ‘ St. 
Ursula et Undecimilla V. M.,’ which being 
interpreted is nothing more than ‘ St. Ursula 
and Undecimilla, virgin martyrs.’ But the 
accepted version came to be ‘St. Ursula and 
eleven thousand virgin martyrs,’ the decipherer 
mistaking Undecimilla for undecem millia. In 





the first edition of John Britton’s ‘ Descriptive 
Sketches of Tunbridge Wells’ is found the fol- 
lowing amazing reference to Bloody Jeffreys: 
‘ Judge Jefferies, a man who has rendered his 
name infamous in the annals of history by the 
cruelty and injustice he manifested in presiding 
at the trial of King Charles I.’ Mr. Gladstone, 
in his ‘ Gleanings of Past Years,’ relied with a 
too careless confidence on his knowledge of the 
Bible when he wrote: ‘The fierce light that 
beats upon a throne is sometimes like the heat 
of that furnace in which only Daniel could walk 
unscathed, too fierce for those whose place it is 
to stand in its vicinity.” One may trust that 
ere this the author has made his peace with 
Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego, for the 
slight thus unconsciously put upon them. 
Truly, these items are pleasant reading to him 
that is wont to take comfort in Homer’s occa- 
sional nodding. 

The subject of misprints would furnish an 
amusing chapter illustrative of our text. The 
first list of errata in a printed book is said to be 
found in an edition of Juvenal, with notes by 
Merula, printed by Gabriel Pierre at Venice in 
1478. Before that date errors had been cor- 
rected with the pen. The longest list of errata 
on record appears to be that appended to the 
works of Picus of Mirandula, printed by Knob- 
lauch at Strasburg in 1507. It fills fifteen folio 
pages. Some of the apologies offered by 
printers for their blunders are quaint and even 
pathetic. They date back, needless to say, before 
these artisans had become hardened in their 
sins. 

‘Good reader,’ pleads the French printer of 
an English book, in 1582, ‘ pardon all faultes 
escaped in the printing and beare with the 
woorkmanship of a strainger.’ Another early- 
printed book begins its note on the errata with 
the sage remark, ‘hwmanum est errare,— to 
confirm which position this my booke (as many 
other are) hath his share of errors;’ and the 
note runs on in a sprightly and amusing vein 
of self-justification for faults of omission and 
commission. But the history of typographical 
blunders would form a very bulky volume in 
that ‘ History of Human Error’ which Augus- 
tine Caxton so elaborately planned, but never 
carried further than the printing of the first 
seven sheets by Uncle Jack’s Grand Anti-Pub- 
lisher Confederate Authors’ Society, ‘ with sun- 
dry unfinished plates depicting the various 
developments of the human skull (that temple 
of Human Error).’ These desultory para- 
graphs, likewise, must suffice for the present 
as a slight contribution, and by no means a 
learned or original one, to that unfinished and, 
from its very nature, never-to-be-finished ‘ His-' 
tory of Human Error.’ Percy F. BIcKNELL. 
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A STUDY OF ADOLESCENCE.* 


In two substantial, almost monumental] vol- 
umes, with the general title of ‘ Adolescence,’ 
President G. Stanley Hall has brought together 
the fruits of the activity of his vigorous group 
of disciples at Clark University, in a form which 
will deservedly take rank as the authoritative 
treatment of a great theme. The exhaustive 
body of material which it represents would in 
itself be enough to win a secure place for the 
book. But President Hall also has had peculiar 
success in welding this somewhat discouraging 
mass of facts into a whole, which leaves on the 
mind a remarkably distinct impression. The 
picture of adolescence, — the ‘ yeasty stage of 
intense emotions and narrow mentality’, when 
the flood-gates of heredity are opened, and new 
interests and passions jostle one another in a 
wild disorder, a stage with all the attractiveness 
and all the vagaries of incipient genius, which 
is, indeed, but the ‘apotheosis of adolescence ’, 
an adolescence intensified and prolonged, — 
stands out in a vivid way. All the characteris- 
tic features of youth, — its egoism and variable- 
ness of mood, its fondness for assuming roles 
and poses, its hero-worship, its intense desire to 
feel and to be very much alive, its proclivity to 
superlatives, to high and lurid color, its silli- 
nesses and enthusiasms and _ heroisms, — are 
treated in a way which is at times highly enter- 
taining, and which makes many a familiar fact 
stand out in a new and significant light. And 
back of all there stands the one essential fact of 
Sex, and of Love. From one point of view, the 
book as a whole might almost be described as a 
commentary on the Symposium of Plato. It is 
love which constitutes the central and signifi- 
cant fact of this, the most significant of all the 
periods of life. Out of it spring, by a process 
of ‘long circuiting’, all the main aspects of the 
life of spirit, —art, religion, the social -self; 
and in his treatment of this theme the author 
grows occasionally almost dithyrambic. Even 
knowledge at its best is but another form of 
Eros. The thesis may or may not be regarded 
as proved. The relation of the higher aspects 
of love to the physical fact of sex is indeed left 
somewhat obscure ; and not every reader will be 
reconciled, even by the author’s eloquence, to 
the conception of goodness, truth, and beauty 

* ADOLESCENCE: Its Psychology and its Relations to 
Physiology, Anthropology, Sociology, Sex, Crime, Religion, 


and Education. By G. Stanley Hall, Ph.D., LL.D. In 
two volumes. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 








as a ‘transcendental phallacism.? But at any 
rate the treatment lends to the work in parts, 
especially in the second volume, a larger inter- 
est than usually belongs to scientific or peda- 
gogical writings, — an interest which the arid 
statistics of the earlier chapters might perhaps 
lead the general reader to miss, by discouraging 
him too easily. As a whole, the book has a real 
measure of literary effectiveness ; and in view of 
this one may regret, in passing, the tendency to 
a rather barbarous special terminology, which 
at times spoils the author’s ordinarily lucid and 
vigorous style. 

From the reviewer’s standpoint, the book is 
discouraging by reason of the wealth of its sub- 
ject-matter. To take it in the large, the earlier 
chapters deal with the various physical char- 
acteristics of adolescence, culminating in the 
facts of sexual development. Following these 
there is an interesting, though rather miscel- 
laneous, chapter on ‘ Adolescence in Literature 
and Biography,’ in which Plato and the Catho- 
lic Saints, Savonarola and Edison, Goethe, and 
Mary Maclane, and a host of others, are some- 
what promiscuously intermingled. After an- 
other introductory chapter on ‘ Feelings and 
Psychic Development,’ in which is contained an 
outline of the author’s general philosophic 
faith, Adolescent Love is discussed, and this is 
followed by chapters on the various other 
aspects of the psychical life, — nature-feeling, 
religion, social instincts, and intellectual devel- 
opment. . 

Of the multiplicity of special discussions, the 
most interesting are those in which President 
Hall sets forth the educational implications of 
his facts. In these his own main interest is 
centered. Regarding education as man’s chief 
problem, and youth as the golden age of life 
and its chief danger-point on the proper under- 
standing and training of which depends all the 
possibilities of the race, he brings to the theme 
an enthusiasm which is infectious. President 
Hall’s educational views are well known; but 
they are expressed here so incisively, and receive 
such an added weight from the solid back- 
ground of fact in which they are set, that they 
have something of a new value. One need not 
agree with all the doctrines expressed to recog- 
nize their importance as a contribution to edu- 
cational theory, — an importance due primarily 
to this close connection with the facts of boy 
and girl nature. 

Not much can be done here beyond a mere 
reference to some of the points which are of 
more general interest. It would be difficult to 
find a more satisfactory discussion in brief of 
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the physical side of education than that in the 
chapter on ‘ Motor Function.’ The vast impor- 
tance of the subject, especially in view of the 
great changes in the motor habits of modern 
man, is not overemphasized; but the treatment 
shows a sanity, and a realization of the com- 
plexity of the problem, which is not always 
found. The criticism of the shortcomings of 
our present rather one-sided ideals of physical 
education is clear and pertinent, — the inade- 
quate provision for industrial training on its 
liberal side; the woodenness and narrowness of 
manual-training courses, in which in particular 
the fatal mistake has been made of ‘cutting 
industry loose from its product, as if it were a 
contamination’; the failure to bring suf- 
ficiently to bear idealistic and enthusiastic 
motives such as are found in the ‘ gospellers of 
work,’ headed by Ruskin and Morris; the 
divorcing of gymnastics from a broad genetic 
point of view; and the various dangers of ath- 
letics. Equally judicious is the treatment, on 
the practical side, of the difficult subject of 
sexual development and its perversions. 

The chapter on Juvenile Delinquency is more 
scattering, but contains a good deal of valuable 
matter. The statement that adolescence is the 
best key to the nature of crime represents the 
standpoint of the chapter. The naturalness, 
from the point of view of adolescence, of both 
the less serious and the more serious phenomena 
of juvenile perversion, and the impossibility of 
treating these adequately when they are looked 
at in an isolated way apart from their basis in 
real demands of the boy’s life, are brought out 
in a convincing manner. The discussion of 
nature-feeling, again, gives opportunity for a 
criticism of the modern pedagogy of science in 
the schools, and a plea for less thoroughness and 
precision, more emotional responses of a funda- 
mental sort, and a greater recognition of utili- 
tarian values. Another interesting chapter is 
the one on the ‘ Adolescent Psychology of Con- 
version.’ President Hall was the pioneer in 
the field of study of conversion in connection 
with adolescence, and he has something fresh to 
say even in view of the rapidly increasing litera- 
ture of the subject, from Starbuck to Professor 
James (whose recent book is characterized as the 
yellow literature of religious psychology). 
Another good discussion of practical value is 
that. which deals with adolescent societies. The 
strictures upon some of the tendencies found in 
the Y. P. 8S. C. E., and similar organizations, 
deserve to be read by all religious leaders. 

Less easy to sum up, but equally worthy of 
consideration, is the treatment of education and 
intellectual development. In general, our prev- 


‘to prevailing tendencies. 





alent methods are held to show scant knowledge 
of adolescent psychology, and to neglect nearly 
all the suggestions offered by the natural 
demands of youth. Instead of the strenuous 
and highly intellectualized programme of the 
present-day secondary school, with its examina- 
tions and rigid requirements, its insistence upon 
form rather than content, and upon elements 
instead of large living wholes, ‘ youth needs 
repose, leisure, art, legends, romance, idealiza- 
tion, in a word humanism.’ ‘The educational 
ideal is to develop capacity in as many direc- 
tions as possible, to indulge caprice and velleity 
a little, to delay consistency for a time, and let 
the diverse prepotencies struggle with each 
other.’ President Hall has a standing quarrel 
with educational committees and most of their 
working principles, and with the whole attempt 
to regulate the high-school on the part of the 
college. His conception of the education of 
women brings him into still sharper opposition 
It emphasizes the 
differences of sex as essential, and, in place of 
foisting upon women ‘the old college training 
which has proved unfit for men,’ calls for an 
elaborate reconstruction of women’s education, 
which shall both recognize the claims of her 
physical limitations first of all, and shall frankly 
look toward maternity as the normal end of her 
being. On account of the difference of her 
needs and interests, combined with other rea- 
sons, coéducation in the high-school period is 
deprecated; and a strong protest is entered 
against the progressive feminization of second- 
ary education. The characterization of the dif- 
ferences between the two sexes is interesting, 
and the whole argument is one to be taken 
into serious account, though it is hardly likely 
that it has given the final word on the subject. 
Especially timely is the closing chapter on 
‘ Adolescent Races and their Treatment.’ This 
is a real contribution to the insistent problem 
of imperialism; the carrying over of the con- 
cept of adolescence to immature and uncivilized 
races proves really enlightening. The chapter 
shows effectively how false, psychologically, 
has been our whole policy of attempting to make 
over off-hand races with alien methods of 
thought and feeling into our own. likeness, 
instead of patiently studying them and helping 
them develop the possibilities of their own 
genius; while the puncturing of the naive 
assumption that all of good is contained in our 
own civilization, and the justification of poten- 
cies in less developed races which would, if 
allowed to mature, add elements of real value to 
our own life,.is a good piece of argument. 
Alike, then, for its exhaustive collection of 
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facts about adolescence, and for its deductions 
from these in the realm of practical and educa- 
tional doctrine, the book is of serious and per- 
manent value. It is, however, ambitious to be 
considerably more than this; and about. this 
further claim there may be seme difference of 
opinion. For President Hall puts forth the 
book as an essay in a new and epoch-making 
philosophy, opposed to dominant tendencies, 
for which, as academic, ‘ epistemological,’ and 
anti-evolutionary, he has nothing but con- 
demnation. The epistemologists, however, will 
probably not be convinced that he has succeeded, 
after all, in striking out any very new and 
exclusive way. President Hall’s own interests 
are concrete and scientific, and for this his book 
is of course none the worse. But it is not 
uncommon for lovers of concrete fact to decry 
as useless and academic the less attractive work 
of a philosophical criticism of categories; and 
of this somewhat short-sighted tendency Presi- 
dent Hall is not wholly guiltless. It might be 
expected, therefore, that his own attempts at a 
positive and constructtive statement would lay 
themselves open to criticism for a certain lack 
of rigor, both in method and result. As for 


method, the chief plea would seem to be for 
the precedence of carefully collected fact over 
theory; i. e., when interpreted, for the relative 
unimportance of an introspective study of the 
adult consciousness, and of philosophies based 


upon this, as compared with the wider observa- 
tional method, exemplified, e. g., in the ques- 
tionnaire, and applied to children, savages and 
animals. Abstractly, of course, the first point 
is undeniable; but one cannot help thinking 
that the author exaggerates both the dearth of 
valuable fact among the ‘ introspective’ psy- 
chologists, and the importance and novelty of 
the results of his own method. There is no need 
at all to deny that the work of the Clark school 
has brought out a great deal that is interesting 
and valuable, especially in view of the evidence 
afforded by the present volume. That it has 
shown some leaning ‘to the elaboration of com- 
monplaces, and to the mistaken notion that fig- 
uring averages constitutes scientific method, 
cannot altogether be overlooked. Still, even 
such a statement, for example, as that so many 
youths and maidens out of a hundred ‘ confess 
that the sight of the moon makes them want to 
see their beau or girl,’ easy as it might be to 
hold it up to ridicule, may be given a signifi- 
cance, as President Hall has shown. But with- 
out at all questioning the value of the work, it 
may nevertheless be doubted whether it really 
has the relative importance claimed for it, and 
whether, in particular, it is sufficient to serve as 
the basis of a new philosophy. It is hardly pos- 
sible in a few lines to sift out the various 
motives which enter into the view of the world 





to which, in President Hall’s opinion, his facts 
are to lead. In part they are undoubtedly true. 
But here he does somewhat less than justice to 
his opponents, who often would have no quarrel 
with him. For the rest, it is perhaps enough 
to mention what seem to be the most distinctive 
points of his doctrine. First, there is the in- 
sistence that the psychical life is to be inter- 
preted as a recapitulation of and a witness to 
a multiplicity of past racial experiences, and is 
to be known by tracing out all the obscure roots 
and branches of the buried tree of its pedigree. 
This of course, again, would be generally recog- 
nized as true within certain limits; and Presi- 
dent Hall has applied it in detail in a way that 
is always interesting, and at times carries con- 
viction. That our love of natural objects is a 
trace of primitive idolatries; that the blush at 
compliments is the vasomotor survival of a state 
when to be admired meant danger; that the 
approximate adjustment of the child to his 
environment, from nine to twelve, represents an 
old and relatively perfected state of race matur- 
ity, possible in warm climates; that the delight 
in bonfires is a reverberation of the joy that in 
some prehistoric time hailed the Prometheus 
art of controlling fire and defying night; that 
truancy is the gift of an early nomadic culture, 
—these and numerous other suggestions are 
scattered through his pages, some of them more, 
some of them decidedly less, convincing. One 
of the most elaborate is the detailed discussion 
in the chapter on nature-feeling, in which the 
instinctive fear of thunder and lightning, of 
serpents, of high winds, of falling, and of water, 
the habit of inducing sleep by rocking, agoro- 
phobia, and the climbing instinct, are cited as 
relics of a primitive arboreal life. But to recog- 
nize the legitimacy of such an explanation does 
not bind one to accept the conclusions that are 
drawn from it, — to look upon it as the deepest 
and exclusive truth of the life of spirit, and to 
minimize the significance of the developed con- 
sciousness; and in doing this the author lays 
himself open to serious objections, alike from 
the theoretical standpoint and from that of a 
practical philosophy of life, of which he shows 
no appreciation. Still more vague, and in need 
of a critical clearing up, is the final outlook 
upon the world of spirit to which all this leads, 
— the conception of a collective soul, which is 
itself visible nature, a ‘ sensorium of wondrous 
subtlety that reflects in its multipersonal facets 
most that has been in the world.’ The conscious 
adult is a ‘maimed fragment broken off and 
detached from the great world of soul’; his 
fuller consciousness is a ‘late, partial, and per- 
haps essentially abnormal and remedial outcrop 
of the great underlying life of man-soul,’ a 
‘wart raised by the sting of sin.’ Is not this an 
instance of just the fanciful, barren use of 
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theory from which the philosophical develop- 
ment from Descartes to Hegel, if he had taken 
it more seriously, and not as a mere pathological 
warning, might have saved him ? 


A. K. Rogers. 








A DOCUMENTARY HISTORY OF COLUMBUS.* 


Mr. Jehn Boyd Thacher has given us a new 
study of Columbus in three large volumes. The 
work is an examination of the problems pre- 
sented by the life of the discoverer, rather than 
a formal biography. The first and second 
volumes cover the period of his life, and present 
in order biographical essays on Peter Martyr 
and Las Casas as the first historians of America, 
an introductory discussion of the character and 
aims of Columbus, the story of his early life 
and the formation of his purpose, a study of 
Toscanelli and an examination of the pilot 
story, the details of the first voyage, the an- 
nouncement of the discovery, the papal bulls 
and line of demarcation, and an account of the 
later voyages. The third volume is devoted to 
supplementary matters: a classification of the 
alleged portraits, a study of the handwriting of 
Columbus, an elaborate investigation in twenty 
chapters of the location of his remains, and a 
brief account of his descendants. 

The most conspicuous and at the same time 
the most useful feature of the work is the 
reproduction and careful English translation of 
the more important sources of information. 
The purpose set forth in the preface is to pre- 
sent to the reader all the information about 
Columbus available in the sixteenth century, 
and to add such as has since come to light. A 
considerable part of this material is given in 
facsimile. The facsimiles include the relevant 
passages in Peter Martyr’s Epistles; the unique 
examples of both the folio and quarto editions 
of the letter to Santangel; the papal bulls, as 
copied in the Vatican Register; the Coma- 
Syllacius letter; the unique examples of the 
famous Libretto and of the equally famous 
Lettera, and all known documents in the hand- 
writing of Columbus. Besides the facsimiles, 
there are reprints of the hves of Gallo and 
Senarega, Giustiniano’s note in the Polyglot 
Psalter, the Journal of the first voyage, the 
Chanca narrative of the second voyage, the let- 
ter to the Nurse and Las Casas’s narrative of 
the third voyage, and the Porras and Mendez 
narratives of the fourth voyage. A great deal 
of bibliographical material is given with a view 
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of making the work useful to the collector of 
rare Americana. It would have been an excel- 
lent arrangement if the source material had 
been put together in a separate volume sep- 
arately obtainable. 

The reader approaches Mr. Thacher’s own 
text with some misgiving. This feeling is trace- 
able to two causes. In the first place, Mr. 
Thacher very clearly undertakes the work for 
the purpose of rehabilitating the memory of 
Columbus and defending him from the harsh 
strictures of recent critics. In the introductory 
chapter he lays down the thesis that Colum- 
bus was one of the greatest characters in 
the world’s history, and then devotes the 
remainder of the work to its proof. This gives 
the book the air of a special plea rather than 
that of an investigation for the discovery of 
truth. There seem to be two veins running 
through the whole. One is written in the spirit, 
of historical research, and the other is extrava- 
gant panegyric unwarranted by the facts pre- 
sented. The frontispiece of the first volume is 
a fine etching, based upon the Marine portrait, 
which Mr. Thacher labels ‘an imaginative but 
satisfactory portrait of Columbus.’ It is diffi- 
cult to escape the feeling that Mr. Thacher is 
endeavoring to draw ‘an imaginative but satis- 
factory’ pen-picture, and that his judgment at 
critical points is likely to be warped by his 
partiality for his subject. 

The second ground for distrust of Mr.. 
Thacher’s work arises from his failure to indi- 
cate the source of much of his material and to 
give credit to the work of other scholars. 
Although he dedicates his volumes to Mr. Har- 
risse, and refers to him frequently in his pages, 
the extent of his indebtedness is hardly appar- 
ent. There is an interesting chapter on Ferdi- 
nand Columbus and his library, but Mr. Har- 
risse’s ‘ Excerpta Colombiniana’ is not credited 
as its source of inspiration. All of the documents 
printed by Mr. Thacher, with the possible excep- 
tion of a few of the Columbus manuscripts, have 
appeared in Navarrete or the Raccolta Colom- 
biana, but the fact could not be gathered from 
his pages. The source of the Porras and Mendez 
narratives, taken from Navarrete, is not indi- 
cated, and an account of ihe Raccolta is rele- 
gated to the index. Of the Libretto he strangely 
says that ‘probably its pages have never been 
closely examined until they looked into the 
camera to be reproduced for this work,’ but, 
although not photographed, the Libretto was 
transcribed and must have been closely exam- 
ined for the Raccolta. Pennesi is not cited in 
the chapters on Peter Martyr, and Uzielli only 
incidentally in those on Toscanelli. Cronau’s 
name appears but once in the discussion about 
the remains of Columbus, and the source of Mr. 
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Thacher’s information upon the subject is not 
indicated. The only English translation for 
which credit is given is the translation of the 
Coma-Syllacius letter printed by Mr. Lennox. 
Kettel’s is said to be the only English rendering 
of the Journal, though it seems that Markham’s 


would have been consulted. With an air of 
novelty, Mr. Thacher points to the reference to 
the Great Khan, in the prologue to the Journal 
and in the ‘ Lettera,’ as a reference by Colum- 
bus to Toseanelli’s letter, although this was a 
part of Humboldt’s original argument, and Mr. 
Vignaud has already shown that Columbus 
might have derived his information from Marco 
Polo, and that the reference tells quite as 
strongly in favor of the fabrication of the letter 
as it does in favor of its genuineness. Under 
these circumstances, the reader is unable to dis- 
tinguish between Mr. Thacher’s own conclusions 
and those he has adopted from others. The 
Columbus material is so extensive and so intri- 
cate that the writer who attempts to deal with 
it should make the frankest possible statement 
of his sources and of his mental processes. 
Oandor inspires confidence. Mr. Thacher’s 
omissions in this direction impair confidence. 

The arrangement of this complicated material 
is a difficult problem, which Mr. Thacher has 
not solved with complete success. The Tos- 
canelli discussion is divided between the first 
and the third volumes, and scattered through 
the notes in all three. Much important matter 
given in notes should have been embodied in 
the text,— as, for example, the hypothesis to 
explain the inaccuracies of the Latin copy of 
the Toscanelli letter. Doubtless the scattering 
of the Toscanelli matter results from the addi- 
tion of much of it since the appearance of Mr. 
Vignaud’s book. Other material is, however, 
scattered in the same way. With a section 
devoted to Las Casas, one naturally looks to it 
for an account of the manuscripts of the ‘ His- 
toria,’ but it is not given until the authorities 
for the third voyage are discussed. The chap- 
ter on Ferdinand’s library breaks into the 
middle of the examination of Columbus’s hand- 
writing. The chapter on the voyage to Iceland 
closes with the quotation from Ferdinand, with 
which it should have begun. The clearness and 
force of the entire work would have been greatly 
increased by a better arrangement of the subject 
matter. 

Mr. Thacher’s conclusions upon controverted 
questions of fact may be briefly summarized. 
He regards the ‘ Historie’ as substantially the 
work of Ferdinand ; he places the birth-date of 
Columbus at 1446, upon the basis of Columbus’s 
own statements as to the length of various 
periods in his life; he accepts the doubtful 
story of the voyage to Iceland, and incidentally 








the still more doubtful one of the Zeni; he con- 
nects the wife of Columbus remotely with the 
family of Perestrello, and apparently accepts 
the supposed residence at Porto Santo; he 
places the landfall at Watling’s island, credits 
the alleged first voyage of Vespucius, regards 
the remains at San Domingo as undoubtedly 
the true remains of the discoverer, and con- 
eludes that there is no authentic portrait of 
Columbus in existence. 

From the fact that this is the first life of 
Columbus to appear since the publication of 
Mr. Vignaud’s book, interest naturally attaches 
to the treatment of the Toscanelli letter. As 
set forth by Mr. Vignaud, the discussion turns 
upon two distinct points, — first, the pilot story, 
set up as a motive for fabricating the letter; 
and, second, the claim that the letter is not gen- 
uine. With regard to the first point, Mr. 
Thacher shows very effectively that the pilot 
story is both improbable and unsupported by 
contemporary evidence. He makes the plausible 
suggestion that the story originated in the state- 
ment of Columbus’s Journal that the report of 
land to the westward was current in the 
Canaries and Azores, and that a man from the 
Madeira Islands besought the King of Portugal 
in 1584 for a caravel in order to go to it. It 
is just such a story as Columbus’s enemies 
would have invented in order to undermine and 
discredit him. . If anything could have been 
made out of it, it would have been used in the 
inquiry brought in 1513 against Ferdinand 
Saeuives to test his rights and privileges. 
With the rejection of the pilot story, there is no 
adequate motive for the fabrication of the letter. 
With regard to the letter itself, it is too early 
in the controversy to attempt to pronounce 
judgment. Mr. Thacher contends that the Latin 
copy is in the handwriting of Columbus, and his 
study of the characteristics of Columbus’s hand- 
writing is so careful and painstaking that his 
opinion upon this point carries great weight. 
1f this be true, then the letter, if not genuine, 
was forged by Columbus himself. There is one 
explanation of Columbus’s silence with respect 
to the letter, which seems not to have been 
noticed. By hasing his applications for assist- 
ance upon the letter, he would have deprived 
himself of the credit of initiating the plan of 
reaching the Indies by a westward route, and 
would have diminished the rewards he could 
demand for its successful achievement. To base 
his plan upon the opinions of ancient geogra- 
phers and the reports of medizval travellers was 
very different in effect from an appeal te the 
authority of a man who was living when the 
efforts to secure assistance were begun, and who 
had been dead but ten years when the discovery 
was finally accomplished. The distinguished 
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scientist would immediately have been hailed as 
the real discoverer of America, and the unknown 
adventurer would have been regarded as his 
humble agent. This consideration seems suffi- 
cient to explain one of the principal objections 
urged against the authenticity of the Toscanelli 
letter. As the matter now stands, there still 
seems insufficient reason for doubting the opin- 
ion of Las Casas that the letter was genuine, or 
for charging him with complicity in deception. 

In discussing the character of Columbus, Mr. 
Thacher excuses his unfaithfulness in his family 
life by the lax morals of the age, and pleads the 
holy object for which he wished to acquire 
wealth in extenuation of his avarice. He meets 
the charge of initiating Indian slavery with the 
claim that Columbus intended to confine sla- 
very to the cannibals who preyed upon the other 
tribes. He shows that the oath that Cuba was 
a continent, imposed upon the masters and sail- 
ors during the second voyage, was the work of 
the notary and not required by the instructions 
of Columbus. He, however, charges Columbus 
with untruthfulness in writing to the sov- 
ereigns, upon his last voyage, that he had 
reached the ‘ province of Mango, which borders 
upon Cathay,’ since Mr. Thacher believes that 
Columbus at this time realized that he had 
found a new world, and wrote this statement in 
order to deceive the pilots who might try to 
protit by his discoveries. Mr. Harrisse has 
shown that the opinion prevailed as early as 
1501 that a new continent had been discovered. 
Columbus’s life and success were so completely 
bound up in reaching Asia that it was natural 
for him to cling to his first impression that he 
had done so. It therefore seems more reasona- 
ble to regard as sincere his statement that he 
had reached Mango and the borders of Cathay. 
It was distinctly more creditable to him to cling 
honestly to error than to misrepresent his real 
opinion. 

While there is some fault to be found with 
Mr. Thacher’s method, and necessarily some 
difference of opinion with respect to his conclu- 
sions, his work is nevertheless an immense store- 
house of material and a distinct addition to the 
literature of American history. The index, 
while apparently full, is far from serving as a 
guide to all the matter contained in the text 
and notes. The volumes are beautifully printed, 
beautifully illustrated, and remarkably free 
from typographical errors. There is a con- 
spicuous lack of maps; the only one illustrating 
the voyages is a photographic reproduction of a 
German canal map upon which the names are 
wholly illegible. The work affords occasional 
glimpses of the author’s splendid collection of 
Americana. In the second volume he says that 
his efforts to secure the privilege of examining, 
in the interest of historical inquiry, the original 





manuscript of the Libretto have been unsuccess- 
ful; but a note in the index conveys the satisfy- 
ing information that it is now in his possession. 
An account of the acquisition of his treasures 
would make an interesting story. 


F. H. Hopper. 








Books ABOUT DANTE.* 


The third series of Dr. Edward Moore’s 
‘Studies in Dante’ gives us a group of five 
essays, only two of which have been previously 
pubiished, even in part. The first of these essays, 
on ‘The Astronomy of Dante,’ is designed for 
students ‘who may not wish to embark on the 
subject of the study of Astronomy generally,’ 
yet who wish to understand the many passages 
in Dante which set forth his notions of cosmog- 
ony, of the zodiac and planetary motions, and 
of the measurement of time. Dr. Moore in this 
essay makes it clear that the astronomical allu- 
sions are easily intelligible, and do not require 
the aid of the Nautical Almanac as an adjunct 
to their study. The essay on ‘The Geography 
of Dante’ discusses the sources of his knowl- 
edge, and shows that he did not possess the 
exceptional acquaintance with the phical 
science of his time that he did with the Ptole- 
maic system of astronomy. The essay on the 
date assumed by Dante for his Vision is a close 
examination of the arguments for 1300 and 
1301, respectively ; reaching the conclusion that 
the former (and traditional) date is supported 
by the greater weight of evidence. Dr. Moore’s 
fourth essay discusses certain questions of sym- 
bolism and prophecy that are raised by the last 
six cantos of the ‘ Purgatorio.’ Here he con- 
troverts some of the positions of the late Pro- 
fessor Earle, and maintains stoutly ‘the real 
personal existence of Beatrice.’ The concluding 
essay is a discussion of the genuineness of the 
epistle to Can Grande, which some scholars have 
questioned of late years. While it is not literally 
true that Dr. Moore makes short work of the 
skeptics, for his argument is both minute and 
voluminous, he disposes of these objecters very 
completely. This volume of Dr. Moore’s essays 
is plentifully supplied with notes, lists of pas- 
sages and books, and synopses. It is, of course, 
a work of profound scholarship, thoroughly 

*Srupies In Dante. Third Series. Miscellaneous 
Essays. By Edward Moore, D.D. Oxford: The Claren- 
don Press. New York: Henry Frowde. 

FORERUNNERS OF DANTE. By Marcus Dods. 
York: Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

THE Dreap INFERNO. Notes for Beginners in the 
Study of Dante. By New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 

INTRODUCTION TO DANTE’S INFERNO. 
Ennis. Boston: Richard G. Badger. 


DANTE AND THE ENGLISH Ports, from Chaucer to 
Tennyson. By Oscar Kuhns. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
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equipped at every point, and entirely worthy of 
the author’s great reputation among students 
of the divine poet. 

The work of Mr. Dods entitled ‘ Forerunners 
of Dante’ has practically nothing to say about 
Dante himself, yet students of the ‘ Divine 
Comedy ’ will find their account in this interest- 
ing study of the unseen world as it was imag- 
ined by the seers and the legend-makers of 
ancient and medieval times. The object of the 
author’s essay is ‘to make some attempt at 
constructing, from visions only, the idea of 
Heaven, Purgatory, and Hell, which was cur- 
rent at the beginning of the fourteenth cen- 
tury; not, be it distinctly understood, the idea 
which was actually present to the mind of the 
Florentine. It is a research ‘ not conducted 
from Dante backwards, but from the infancy 
of the idea forward to the master interpreter 
as a convenient stopping-place and climax.’ In 
selecting from the large amount of material 
offered, the author has placed his work on an 
ethical rather than a purely imaginative basis. 
Beginning with Babylonian and Egyptian 
myths of the dead, he goes on to consider Greek 
and Roman examples (Odysseus, A®neas, Er, 
and Somnium Scipionis), and comes finally to 
early Christian legends, as found in the New 
Testament, the apocryphal books, and the 
ingenious imaginings of medieval times. All 
of these matters are summarized and discussed 


by Mr. Dods in as pleasing a manner as the 
subject permits, the treatment being addressed 
to a popular audience rather than to an assem- 
blage of scholars. 

‘The Dread Inferno,’ by Miss M. Alice Wyld, 
is an unpretentious little book of ‘notes for 
beginners,’ based upon several years of elemen- 


tary work with reading-classes. It takes us 
through the ‘Inferno, and supplies abundant 
references to the text as we go, besides a simple 
running commentary. The writer emphasizes 
the importance of Mr. P. H. Wicksteed’s advice 
to ‘read Dante’s own words first and last, and 
the words of Dante’s teachers, rather than those 
of his commentators.’ The spirit of the book is 
reverent, and its essential teaching is found in 
the statement that ‘ Dante puts no one in Hell, 
but sorrowfully shows us how men — some of 
them beloved and honoured friends or heroes — 
put themselves there.’ 

A work of somewhat similar scope, perhaps 
a trifle more scholarly in treatment, is Mr. 
Adolphus T. Ennis’s ‘ Introduction to Dante’s 
Inferno.’ The author says that his object ‘ will 
have been accomplished if, by giving to the sym- 
bolism of words, and allegory of facts, that 
interpretation which canons based on intrinsic 
and extrinsic evidence can only sanction, it will 
contribute in the least degree to quicken the 
analytical and comparative faculties of the stu- 





dent of Dante, so as to enable him to arrive at 
the true synthesis of the Divine Comedy.’ This 
sentence fairly exemplifies the author's style, 
which is so ponderous as to make his book some- 
what difficult to read. He writes from the 
standpoint of a Catholic, and speaks of Italy 
as his native country. 

The last book upon our list is a study by Pro- 
fessor Oscar Kuhns, of ‘ Dante and the English 
Poets from Chaucer to Tennyson.’ It is a 
highly scholarly work, based upon a study of 
the standard commentators on Dante, as well 
as upon a thorough examination of English 
poetry for traces of Dante’s influence. The 
author is not one of those who accept slight 
parallelisms as proof positive that one poet has 
inspired another, and is on his guard against 
being deceived by chance resemblances. This 
danger is particularly great in the case of the 
earlier English poets, who, together with Dante, 
to a certain extent drew their material from a 
common stock. The author says: ‘'To say noth- 
ing of natural coincidences, the whole period 
of the Middle Ages is full of a widely diffused 
materia poetica, if I may be allowed the expres- 
sion, consisting of constantly repeated thoughts 
and discussions, commonplaces of theology, 
philosophy, and social theories. . -The 
same thing is true of certain metaphors and 
figures.’ Professor Kuhns is possibly a trifle 
too cautious and skeptical in his fear of being 
deceived, but his example is a wholesome one in 
an age that finds a number of otherwise intel- 
ligent persons taking seriously the notion that 
the works of Bacon and of Shakespeare were 
written by the same person. More than half of 
this volume is devoted to the English poets of 
the nineteenth century, and even then only six 
of them are closely examined. We are very 
glad to have this little book, which belongs to 
an imperfectly-cultivated but extremely impor- 
tant branch of the historical criticism of litera- 
ture. We wish, with Professor Kuhns, that 
some one having the necessary equipment might 
undertake to trace the influence upon English 
literature of all ‘the great foreign writers, — 
‘not merely from a philological or scientific 
point of view, but with a sympathetic feeling 
for the wsthetic and psychological processes 
involved in the making of literature.’ 

Witit1am Morton Payne. 





PROBLEMS OF THE PRESENT SOUTH.* 


In order to appreciate the spirit and motive 
of Mr. Murphy’s book entitled ‘The Present 
South,’ one should consider two facts in con- 
nection with the life and vocation of its author. 
By E. Gardner Murphy. 





* Tue PRESENT SOUTH. 
York: The Macmillan Co. 
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We are told that it ‘was written from within 
the life and thought of the South, by one who, 
through birth, education, and training, has 
shared its traditions and experience.’ The other 
fact which it is worth while to know is that 
the author gave up his work as an Episcopal 
clergyman in order to become the executive 
agent of the Conference for Southern Educa- 
tion, whose chief mission is to bring about har- 
mony and helpful coéperation among the vari- 
ous elements concerned in the solution of the 
South’s problems. Education is the chief re- 
liance of this Conference, as it is the chief 
factor which its agent exploits in the present 
volume. Mr. Murphy represents the connecting 
link between the best traditions of the old South 
and the more liberal and common-sense disposi- 
tion of the new. He does not stand alone, but 
typifies a class. ‘The substance and spirit of 
this volume might easily have been produced 
by any one of a dozen men of the new South. 
Had the work appeared anonymously, the know- 
ing ones might, justly enough, have ascribed 
the authorship to Chancellor Hill, Bishop Gal- 
loway. Professor John Spencer Bassett, Presi- 
dent Alderman, Professor Claxton, Dr. Dabney, 
or Mr. Walter H. Page; albeit, it is doubtful if 
many of these Southern celebrities could have 
equalled, or any of them surpassed, Mr. Mur- 
phy in power and charm of literary style. This 
progressive and courageous group represents the 


erstwhile silent South which has so long re- 
mained tongue-tied under threat of political 


and social calamity. When such voices first 
began to make themselves heard, they were 
regarded either as simpletons, incendiaries, or 
harmless religious enthusiasts. Mr. George W. 
Cable was banished, Mr. Lewis H. Blair was 
ignored, Mr. Atticus G. Haygood was made a 
bishop. But of late this voice has become 
‘something louder than before,’ and has taken 
on such volume and power that it can no longer 
be ignored as an important factor in the South- 
ern situation. The late Dr. J. L. M. Curry was, 
during his lifetime, the dean and presiding 
genius of this new propaganda. At the same 
time there has sprung up in the North a set of 
men who have broken, if not with the spirit, at 
least with the erstwhile method, of Northern 
philanthropy, which lavished its purse and its 
compassion upon the most needy race, with little 
quest for compromise or codperation with the 
dominant sentiment within the field of its 
operation. Mr. Robert C. Ogden and Mr. Will- 
iam H. Baldwin Jr. typify the spirit of this 
new Northern philanthropy. The union of 
these two forces North and South has resulted 
in the Conference for Southern Education and 
the General Education Board. These organiza- 
tions are composed of the same men differently 
distributed, and are under the leadership of 





the North, but are practically directed by the 
South. Mr. Murphy’s book is the first full and 
effective expression of this new philanthropy. 
It is indeed a voice from the South, but not so 
much the South that was or is as the South 
which is to be. The dominant South, that 
element which has captured political supremacy 
and shapes public policies, has based its tri- 
umph upon the enmity of race. Only the skil- 
ful politician knows the value of hatred as a 
political dynamic. During the past ten years, 
no Southern statesman upon either floor of 
Congress has uttered one kindly or courageous 
word in behalf of his black constituents; but, 
on the other hand, they have incessantly 
breathed out hatred and bitterness. But Mr. 
Murphy stands for the awakening South, and 
typifies the conscience and culture of that sec- 
tion which must in the end triumph over 
organized and unreasoning arrogance. It is 
noticeable that the new spirit is the outgrowth 
of the educational idea, and illustrates the 
liberalizing influence of culture. Knowledge 
always gives a wider horizon and a broader 
vista, so that social evils, however vexed or 
pressing their present phase, are viewed in both 
their historic and prophetic perspective. It is 
only by the longest range of vision, reaching 
both forward and back, that the author sees 
with clear discernment the truth which he puts 
in the interrogative form only for emphasis: 
‘Have prosperity, peace, and happiness, ever 
been successfully or permanently based upon 
indolence, inefficiency, and hopelessness? Since 
time began, has any human thing that God has 
made taken damage to itself or brought dam- 
age to the world through knowledge, truth, 
hope, and honest toil?’ Will Senator Tillman 
or Governor Vardaman gainsay this principle? 
or will they persist in the declarations that uni- 
versal truth fails of effect only when applied to 
the black man? 

The key-note that runs through the whole 
treatment is based upon the dual assumption 
that the Negro in his present state is inferior 
to the white man, but that his condition 
is improvable. The author does not under- 
take to set any limit to this improvability, 
unlike many of our social philosophers who 
assume full knowledge of the eternal decrees, 
and tell us that the black man’s status is unal- 
terably fixed in the divine scheme of things. 
Professor Bassett, of Trinity College, N. C., in 
a notable magazine article, ventured to predict 
that the Negro would gain equality some day, 
and for this he was made to suffer the penalty 
of persecution, the common lot of all seers who 
indulge in unpleasant prophecies. Mr. Mur- 
phy throughout this volume seems careful not 
to invite persecution or martyrdom. And yet 
his words are candid and courageous: ‘ Recog- 
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nizing the double fact,— first the fact of the 
Negro’s need, and then the fact of the Negro’s 
promise, — the South has conceived her respon- 
sibility, both as a policy of supreme self-interest 
and as an obligation of Christian stewardship.’ 
The reader should always bear in mind that 
when the author speaks of ‘the South’ he 
imputes to the dominant South a full portion of 
his own liberal spirit, and thus instead of por- 
traying the situation as it is we are given a 
foretaste of ‘ the substance of things hoped for.’ 

The author upholds the two fundamental 
dogmas of the South, — viz., white supremacy 
and the denial of ‘ social equality ’ to the Negro, 
— and endeavors to reconcile the black man’s 
freest and fullest development to the limitation 
which these assumptions necessarily impose. 
These dogmas stir Southern sentiment, ab imo, 
as Virgil would say. Upon this territory one 
does well to tread cautiously, for it is regarded 
as both dangerous and holy ground. It must be 
said, in all candor, that these topics are treated 
with much less moral assuredness and carrying 
conviction than the purely economic and educa- 
tional question where the author felt free to 
detach himself from traditional and provincial 
bias. The tight-rope walker whose chief con- 
cern is to preserve his balance must rely upon 
acrobatic skill. The assertion that ‘the South 
was right and the North was right’ leaves us 
somewhat bewildered as to the sharp distinc- 


tions between right and wrong which the moral- 
ist is wont to insist upon. The author, however, 
is not a doctrinnaire ; he deals in applied rather 
than pure ethics. He does not impotently 
bewail the exigency of a pressing situation 


because the ‘Ten Commandments will not 
budge.’ The practical constructive statesman 
considers what can be done rather than what 
ought to be done. The author lays down a work- 
ing hypothesis, a modus vivendi, with little 
insistence upon moral abstractions. Many of 
the shortcomings of the South are glozed over 
with the nonchalant complacency of a recent 
writer who claimed that the Southern gentle- 
man possessed virtues that at once contravened 
and transcended the ordinary moralities. There 
is not a single note of unkindness or of con- 
scious injustice to the Negro between the lids of 
this book. The fullest opportunity and out- 
look are advocated, but it is not always made 
clear how these can be realized in face of 
restrictive theories that are upheld. 

We are told that the poor whites whom the 
slaveholding aristocracy pushed to the outer 
edge of the political and social circle have fused 
with their erstwhile betters, so as to form a 
white democracy of which the Nergo forms no 
part. This new democracy is dominated mainly 
by the nether element which has but lately 
become conscious of its political power. A 





novus homo, a Pharaoh that knew not Joseph 
the Black, is now on the throne. The ruling 
politicians who are now so frantic about white 
supremacy and so fearful of Negro domination 
never owned a slave nor anything else under the 
old régime. The old aristocrats who would con- 
tinue in politics must do so at the sufferance of 
their new and numerous allies. They are forced 
to sacrifice both their statesmanlike breadth of 
view and their traditional chivalric spirit. In 
the North, the democracy has become aristocrat- 
ized; in the South, the aristocracy has become 
democratized. In the large cities, however, the 
Southern conditions find an exact reduplica. 
The Congressional delegation from Massachu- 
setts represents the best traditions of the com- 
monwealth, but the reverse is the case in most 
of the old slave-holding States. The author 
asks, with solicitous though with affirmative 
implication: ‘Is the organization of democracy 
in our Southern States never to include him 
[the Negro]? Is he never to be a factor of 
government and the heir of a free and generous 
life?’ Modern democracy cannot be based upon 
the Grecian model which rested upon the 
enslaved masses that formed no part of the body 
politic. This is an impossibility both by reason 
of our theory of government and the relative 
numerical strength of the two races. The Negro 
forms scarcely a third of the South’s popula- 
tion. Even under slavery, nine-tenths of the 
white race were thrown outside the pale of 
aristocratic distinction, because the underlying 
basis of slavery was not broad enough to support 
so heavy a superincumbent weight. It is impos- 
sible to ennoble the entire white race in the 
South at the expense of the Negro. All aristo- 
cratic hierarchies must proceed with diminish- 
ing numbers according to the ascending scale of 
rank. The pyramid of class ennoblement can 
never be made to stand on its apex. 

Two chapters are devoted to child-labor in 
the South. This is the only topic in which 
the Negro is not made an integral and vital 
element. And yet the treatment of this white 
child-labor, which calls for such drastic meas- 
ures of reform, is suggestive of the reactionary 
effect of indifference to the hardship of Negro 
labor, as instanced in the convict lease and 

onage systems. Cruelty in any form to the 

lack man will ultimately redound to the detri- 
ment of the whites. In the play of Cymbeline, 
the queen orders her physician to prepare for 
her ‘most dangerous compounds,’ so that she 
might ‘ try their forces on such creatures as we 
count not worthy of hanging.’ But the cautious 
physician entered a most sagacious protest: 
‘Your highness shall from this practice make 
your heart hard.’ The South should beware 
lest the cruel and inhuman treatment heaped 
upon the Negro should harden their hearts 
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against like usage practiced against their own 
race. 

The claim that the present degree of amalga- 
mation of the races is due to the presence in the 
South of the soldiers of both armies immedi- 
ately after the Civil War, rather than to the 
established practice of the slave régime, seems 
to be misleading both as to fact and inference ; 
and it is hoped that the author will either sub- 
stantiate or withdraw this statement in the 
subsequent editions which the demand for a 
book in the main so hopeful and so helpful is 


sure to make necessary. Ketty MILuer. 








MEANINGS OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE.* 


There have arisen, in this country and 
abroad, two conflicting views concerning the 
nature and origin of foreign trade; and each 
view has had its authoritative exponents. By 
one class it has been urged that external trade 
is -preceded by the national flag, and may 
accordingly and fittingly be instituted with 
impressive military ceremony by the admiral 
or general in command. By another, — and to 
this class of convinced free-traders Mr. Hob- 
son, the author of a recent book on ‘ Interna- 
tional Trade,’ is well known to belong, — it is 
maintained that trade, whether at home or 
between nations, is always preceded by the 
trader, who is always found acting individually 
and never in a public capacity. The ‘ higgling 
of the market,’ the infinite voluntary meetings 
of ‘pairs’ of buyers and sellers, —all this is 
what has visibly been going on about us, every 
day in the year, in all ages. Yet the author 
has sought to extend the ratio of these free pri- 
vate exchanges in the home market to all meet- 
ings of all buyers and sellers in all markets the 
world over, foreign as well as domestic. Mr. 
Hobson holds that ‘ the principles of exchange 
of commodity are essentially the same, whether 
the exchange takes place between members of 
the same nation, and is called internal trade, or 
between members of different nations and is 
cailed international trade.’ 

In their vast and rapidly growing domestic 
trade, American citizens have before their eyes 
the best basis of comparison of free and unfree 
systems of exchange. Large numbers of these 
Americans are extensively engaged in both 
domestic and foreign trade. They will there- 
fore be better able to grasp, and to teach others 
to grasp, the full meaning of the economic prop- 
osition that the units of politics and commerce 
are not the same; that nations do not trade 
with each other, except in paper statistics, and 


An Application of Economic 
New York: Charles 





* INTERNATIONAL TRADE: 
Theory. By John A. Hobson. 
Scribner’s Sons. 





there only in a metaphoric sense. The false 
notion that nations are traders, we are told, is 
suggested by the fact that governments estab- 
lish ‘ tariffs ’ and other politico-economic devices 
for the real or supposed benefit of certain of 
their citizens grouped in ‘ trades’ or ‘ interests.’ 

Certain world-tendencies are described by the 
author, and are said to cause a keen interna- 
tional comparison of the efficiency of home 
capital and labor with that of foreign coun- 
tries; to establish also international division of 
labor, which is at once the result and the cause 
of international trade. It is said that internal 
transport, the distributive trades, and profes- 
sional and other non-material productions, are 
engaging an ever-growing proportion of the 
national energy ; while as regards production of 
material forms of wealth, a larger proportion of 
workers are occupied in the final processes of 
adapting goods to the special tastes and habits 
of local groups of consumers. This implies, in 
a normal condition of industrial development, 
that a smaller proportion of the real wealth 
of a nation +. e., of the aggregate of goods and 
services, — is capable of forming the material 
of international trade. It implies, moreover, 


that an ever-increasing proportion of the ‘ real 
wealth’ is going into the material of domestic 
trad 


e. 

As the book appears at the outset of our 
Presidential campaign, a discussion so timely 
and so candid of an important phase of the 
tariff controversy should be welcomed by intel- 
ligent students of American trade, of whatever 
economic persuasion. It makes a calm appeal, 
expressed in untechnical words, to the daily 
experience of the ordinary citizen. 

Grorce L. Pappock. 








BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 


For nearly a generation, the Eng- 
the Philosophy lish translation of Rosencranz’s 
of Education. ‘Philosophy of Education,’ a 
treatise written from an exclusively Hegelian 
standpoint in 1848, has been the only work in 
its field accessible to the American student. 
This fact gives interest to any attempt to 
develop the subject from a _ distinctively 
modern evolutionary standpoint. Such an 
attempt has been made by Dr. H. H. Horne of 
Dartmouth, in a volume with the same title, now 
before us. The different chapters of the book 
discuss education in its various phases, such as 
disciplines, biology, physiology, sociology, psy- 
chology, and philosophy. Under each of these 
heads are epitomized the doctrines currently 
accepted in scientific circles, in a clear and sys- 
tematic manner. In the chapters treating of the 
sociological and philosophical aspects of educa- 


A modern book on 


_tion, Dr. Horne shows considerable originality of 
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conception ; he is much more at home in this por- 
tion of the book, as he himself states in the 
preface, than in the earlier chapters. The dis- 
tinguishing merit of the book is its eatholicity; it 
avoids close adherence to any one school of edu- 
cational theory, and is wholesomely positive in 
its positions. Some of the applications of the 
principles to current problems — like college ath- 
leties and elective studies — are not entirely sue- 
cessful, owing rather to lack of sufficient data 
than to any defect in the reasoning or point of 
view. The list of references attached to each 


chapter is too general and too inexact to be of 
much service to students. Dr. Horne has undoubt- 
edly succeeded not only in supplying a long-felt 
need, but he has written a work which would be 
of significance even if there were already other 
excellent books in the same field. 


Mr. Osear Fay Adams, in his 
volume entitled ‘Some Famous 
American Sehools’ (Estes & Co.) 
has written a popular account of the nine leading 
boarding-sechool for boys in America, viz., Naza- 
reth Hall (Penn.), Phillips Andover, Phillips 
Exeter, Lawrenceville, St. Paul’s, St. Mark’s, 
Groton, Shattuck (Minn.), and Belmont (Calif.). 
Mr. Adams ‘begins each of his chapters with an 
historical account which is decidedly more pic- 
turesque than comprehensive or enlightening. He 
then deseribes the social life of the school, its 
buildings and general out-of-doors environment. 
The book contains many excellent illustrations of 
‘school buildings and grounds, as well as much 
criticism of school architecture. .The object for 
which schools are ordinarily supposed to exist— 
intelleetual development — is the one subject 
which the author frankly avoids. In his diseussion 
of the social aspects of school life, which is sum- 
marized in the concluding chapter, Mr. Adams is 
fearless and just. The comparison introduced by 
implication in one or two instances between these 
schools and the great publie schools of England 
would lead the English reader to form an exag- 
gerated notion of the part played by the American 
institutions. It may be said, in brief, that the 
author has produced a readable and fairly accu- 
rate account of the more superficial features of 
typical boarding-schools. 


That Dr. Emil Reich is not lack- 
ing in confidence in his own 
insight, is made plain by the scope 
of the small volume that he has recently put 
forth under the title ‘Suecess Among Nations’ 
(Harper). The book contains less than three 
hundred pages of moderate size; yet in this space 
the author has found room to pass in review all 
the prominent nations of the past, to measure 
and account for their suecess, and to attempt a 
survey of ten or twelve of the leading modern 
nations, to set forth the conditions in each that 
make for success or failure, and to prophesy its 
future. The book is necessarily very brief and 
sketchy in its treatment of this vast range of 
topies, and many of the author’s broad generali- 
zations and positive conclusions the reader is 
likely to reject as unwarranted by the facts pre- 


The leading 
boys’ schools 
in America. 


An attempt at 


the psychology 
of History. 





sented. One cannot but admire his faith in his 
re-readings of history and in the hitherto unree- 
ognized forces that he perceives in operation. 
Many of his conclusions are acute and stimulat- 
ing; yet the reader will want to do some thinking 
of his own before accepting all of them. It may 
be fair to give a sentence from the preface which 
discloses the author’s purpose: ‘The attempt has 
been made to initiate the reader into the psycho- 
logieal view of History, by giving, in outline and 
by means of a few illustrations, a bird’s-eye view 
of the human forces that have raised some nations 
to the glory of success, while their absence has 
prevented other nations from holding their own 
in the battle for historie existence.’ 


The continent of Prof. Israel Cook Russell’s work 
North America in on North America, contributed to 
asingle volume. Anpleton’s ‘World Series,’ is 
somewhat disappointing, and suffers by compari- 
son with the volumes that have already appeared. 
This, however, is through no fault of the author, 
but rather through that of the editor in assign- 
ing to him such a stupendous subject for geo- 
graphical treatment in a volume of 425 pages. 
The North American Continent is not only far 
greater in territorial extent than the other regions 
of the earth already treated or yet to be dealt 
with in the series, but it is also greater in the 
diversity of its various parts; and thus the com- 
pleteness of treatment shown in preceding 
volumes has been impossible in Professor Rus- 
sell’s book. The author’s task has been the more 
difficult in face of the fact that must seem sur- 
prising to most readers, that there are vast areas 
throughout the continent that have not been sur- 
veyed or mapped, districts, even in the thickly 
settled portions of the more enlightened coun- 
tries, of which there is little eritical information 
available, and large portions of British America 
and Mexico that have never been traversed by 
observant men. Under these conditions, the 
author has been compelled to slight the economic 
branch of his subject, and to condense dispropor- 
tionately his treatment of the physical conditions 
of the continent. In the former division of the 
subject, his chapter on the Aborigines is a brief 
but clear summing up of the progress made in the 
solution of ethnological problems presented by 
the so-called ‘Indians,’ and by the Eskimos. His 
chapter on Political Geography is suggestive, but 
leaves much to be desired. In the other division 
of the subject his chapter on plant-life deals 
exclusively with forests and forest trees. Had his 
subject been limited to a portion of the conti- 
nent—the United States, for example,—he might 
have given us fuller geographical knowledge. In 
his list of books for the use of readers who desire 
to pursue further studies, it is significant that the 
greater number are official or semi-official publica- 
tions of the Government. 


Guenneeweh Mr. Walter Lowrie’s volume on 
of early Church. ‘The Chureh and its Organization’ 

during the primitive age (Long- 
mans) is a good piece of investigative work born 
of scholarship and a zeal for truth. The question 
as to which should have preference in Church 
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organization, the legal or the purely spiritual 
and inherent order, has caused much comment 
and controversy, and was finally settled, in the 
minds of many, upon the appearance of Professor 
Sohm’s ‘Kirchenrecht,’’ some twelve years ago. 
Mr. Lowrie, however, thinks the ideas there pre- 
sented not sufficiently known either in this coun- 
try or abroad; and his volume is decidedly a 
work of love as well as a propaganda of new 
ideas, written, as he says, to serve as an interpre- 
tation of the work of Professor Sohm. In carry- 
ing out his task Mr. Lowrie has shown excellent 
judgment; his equipment for it is of the very 
best, and his work generally is of the type 
which in time makes information from such a 
source both sought after and trusted. But, as 
the author himself has perhaps foreseen, the part 
he takes in the interpretation and translation of 
Sohm is likely to mislead those who have not 
read that author; and these are doubtless very 
many. To such, the book will seem neither 
Sohm’s nor Lowrie’s. Although the latter is 
most conscientious in citing his authority when- 
ever he acts as a translator, and although Sohm’s 
spirit is felt to pervade the book, Mr. Lowrie 
has appropriated but a small portion of Sohm, 
and has substituted discussions of his own which 
do not always harmonize with the writer he has 
quoted. The divergence between the two trends 
of thought is especially patent in the chapters 
where Mr. Lowrie speaks of the ‘Charisma of 
Teaching’ and the ‘Eucharistic Assembly.’ The 
book, with all its merits, becomes in many 
respects a blending of methods neither quite 
natural nor congenial. To be in partnership with 
an authority of Sohm’s intellectual stature is at 
best a handicap, and we are disposed to think 
the author would do better in a work where he is 
standing on his own ground. His book has, how- 
ever, its special appeal in the loving interest it 
manifests in the primitive forms of the early 
Chureh, which in their beautiful simplicity and 
ardor of spirit put to shame our present coolness 
and stereotyped habits of worship. 


Mrs. Willoughby Hodgson’s ‘How 
to Identify Old China’ (George 
Bell, London) was written ‘to 
help the amateur in the early stages of his study 
and the average collector who wishes to become 
more fully acquainted with his possessions,’ 
rather than to add to the knowledge of the con- 
noisseur. So far as English wares are concerned 
— and only English chinas are considered — the 
book will be a real boon to those for whom it is 
intended, for it is briefly explicit with regard to 
pastes, glazes, and other fundamental matters, 
and gives sound advice about collecting, and 
warnings against fraud. Unfortunately, no book 
ean follow the laboratory method, but it would 
be difficult for the printed page to come nearer 
than Mrs. Hodgson’s to placing the pieces of this 
‘frail furniture’ in one’s hands. A brief history 
of each of the English factories is given, with 
clear descriptions of the designs, colors, and 
workmanship which characterized each period. 
Cuts of the various markings furnish an unmis- 


For devotees 
of old china. 





takable guide where such markings exist, and 
fine points of distinction are cited to help in 
identifying the different styles when markings 
were not used. Mrs. Hodgson confesses, however, 
that there are times when even the most expert 
collector follows wandering fires, and cannot be 
sure of his tea-cup. The forty full-page illus- 
trations are most bewitching in their display of 
Wedgewood, Chelsea, Derby, Worcester, and all 
others; but the beauty is not allowed to become 
bewildering, for text and illustrations are care- 
fully correlated. The obdurate anti-faddist 
should be careful not to let his eye rest on these 
pages, for he would be in danger of falling, like 
Horace Walpole, into the state in which 

‘China’s the passion of his soul; 

A cup, a plate, a dish, a bowl, 

Can kindle wishes in his breast, 

Inflame with joy, or break his rest.’ 


Capt. Lawrence, Among the precious treasures of a 
American nation are its early heroes, around 
Sea-fighter. whom have gathered traditions 
that are the inspiration of its youth and have 
helped to form the national character. America 
is rich in these treasures, her annals containing 
the names of many men who, on sea or land, 
have shown the qualities that we call heroic, and 
have done deeds, perhaps not very great in them- 
selves, that the instinet of the people has fastened 
upon and incorporated into our national hero 
tales. One of these heroes of our earlier national 
history is James Lawrence, whose last ery, 
‘Don’t give up the ship,’ is known to every 
schoolboy. A biography of Captain Lawrence 
has been added to the series of the lives of 
‘American Men of Energy’ (Putnam), written 
by Lieutenant-Commander Albert Gleaves. The 
work seems to have been done with painstaking 
care and with skill, and the reader is carried along 
by his interest in the man and in the events of 
the wars with Tripoli and with England. Inei- 
dentally, the method of naval warfare of those 
days is clearly pictured, and the striking contrast 
between the little war-ships of that time and the 
huge masses of complicated machinery that now 
make up the navies of the world is of almost 
startling interest. 


Anyone desiring to study the evo- 
lution of the art of building would 
be misled by the most prominent 
of the titles given by the Rev. Dr. Stephen D. 
Peet to his volume recently published by The 


A volume of 
Antiquarian 
Essays. 


American Antiquarian, Chicago. ‘Prehistoric 
Architecture,’ howevér, is but one of the titles. 
‘Ancient Monuments and Ruined Cities,’ ‘Pre- 
historic America,’ and ‘The Beginnings of 
Architecture,’ are others. And none of these 
titles give an accurate idea of what is to be 
found in the book, which is in fact a collection 
of essays reprinted from the pages of ‘The 
American Antiquarian.’ These essays contain 
no new contributions to the subjects suggested 
by the various titles named above. The matter 
in the book, though valuable in itself, is pre- 
sented without any effort toward logical arrange- 
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ment, is ill-digested, and contains much repeti- 
tion. One of the illustrations is repeated under 
a different title. The absence of an index dimin- 
ishes whatever encyclopedic value the book 
might otherwise have. 








BRIEFER MENTION. 


*The Penetration of Arabia,’ by Mr. David 
George Hogarth, is published by the Frederick A. 
Stokes Co. It is a history of the explorations of 
the Arabian peninsula, compiled from the accounts 
of travellers by an enthusiastic student of the sub- 
ject, who is not, however, himself numbered among 
the explorers. It makes a fascinating story, and 
the many illustrations add greatly to its interest. 


Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. publish a thin 
volume on ‘Astronomical and Historical Chro- 
nology in the Battle of the Centuries,’ by Mr. Wil- 
liam Leighton Jordan. In this little book the 
author wages valiant battle in behalf of a hope- 
less cause, namely, the reformation of our histori- 
eal chronology by the interpolation of a ‘year 0’ 
between the two eras, thus falsifying history for 
the sake of facility in mathematical reckoning. 

Professor William H. Carruth has added to the 
considerable series of German texts edited by him 
‘A German Reader,’ with exercises intended for 
beginners. The reading matter provided is care- 
fully graded and presents ‘complete pieces of 
moderate length and worthy literary quality.’ A 
complete comedy by Bendix, ‘ Die Liignerin,’ is 
the longest of the selections, which include about 
forty of the best short poems. Messrs. Ginn & Co. 
are the publishers. 

The monumental work done by the late Francis 
James Child in collecting and editing ballad poetry 
is now made accessible to everybody by the pub- 
lication of his ‘English and Scottish Popular Bal- 
lads’ in a single volume of the ‘ Cambridge’ poets. 
The volume is edited by Mrs. Helen Child Sargent 
and Professor George Lyman Kittredge; we hardly 
need to add that it is published by Messrs. Hough- 
ton, Miffin & Co. It gives us all but five of the 
three hundred and five ballads contained in the 
five great volumes of Child’s work. Of course, we 
have only selected versions in the present case, 
and equally of course the apparatus is greatly 
cut down. A general introduction is written for 
this book by Professor Kittredge. There are over 
seven hundred and fifty pages, compactly printed 
in double columns. 

The second edition of ‘The United States Cata- 
log,’ edited by Miss Marion E. Potter, and pub- 
lished by the H. W. Wilson Co., Minneapolis, is 
a dictionary catalogue (author, title and subject 
in one alphabet) of the books in print in this 
country up to the year 1902. The first edition of 
the work was dated 1899, and many additions have 
been made for the three years following. The 
original portion of the catalogue has been checked 
over from beginning to end with the publishers’ 
lists, and many changes in prices and publishers 
noted. Out-of-print books have not been altogether 
eliminated in this version, but that does not 
greatly matter. To this work ‘The Monthly 





Cumulative Index’ of the same publishers is a sup- 
plement. The volume now issued extends to over 
two thousand double-columned pages, and is of 
great value for reference. 








NOTES. 


‘Geometry: An Elementary Treatise on the 
Theory and Practice of Euclid,’ by Mr. S. O. 
Andrew, is a recent English importation of Messrs. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 

‘Ask Mamma; or, the Richest Commoner in 
England,’ with colored illustrations by John Leech, 
is republished by the Messrs. Appleton in their 
series of oldtime popular books. 

‘George Chapman,’ as edited ten years ago by 
Professor William Lyon Phelps, has just been 
added to the reissue of the ‘Mermaid Series,’ 
imported by the Messrs. Scribner. 

‘Not in the Curriculum’ is ‘a book of friendly 
counsel to students by two recent college gradu- 
ates,’ just published by the Fleming H. Revell 
Co., with an introduction by the Rev. Henry Van 
Dyke. 

Messrs. Curtis & Cameron publish a little book 
on ‘ The Legend of the Holy Grail’ as set forth in 
Mr. E. A. Abbey’s frieze for the Boston Public 
Library. Mr. Sylvester Baxter is the author of 
this little book of description and interpretation. 

‘The Legend of Parsifal,’ by Mrs. Mary Han- 
ford Ford, is published by the H. M, Caldwell Co. 
It is a small volume in simple language, mainly 
narrative, and based upon the reading of the 
sources as well as upon the study of Wagner’s own 
text. 

A second series of American ‘ Historical Tales,’ 
by Mr. Charles Morris, has for its title ‘The 
Romance of Reality,’ and is published by the J. B. 
Lippincott Co. as a book of supplementary reading 
for schools. The subjects range all the way from 
the early explorers to the romantic episodes of the 
Civil War. 

Mr. Nelson Case, the author, is himself also the 
publisher of a ‘Constitutional History of the 
United States’ in a single volume of moderate 
dimensions. The treatment is, of course, brief, but 
it is much to the point, and the author has a 
marked talent for the lucid exposition of contro- 
verted matters, as well as for compact historical 
summary. 

‘Copyright Cases,’ compiled by Mr. Arthur S. 
Hamlin, and published by Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, is a summary of leading American decisions 
since 1891, the date of our ‘international copy- 
right’ act, and includes also a selection of deci- 
sions in English and Canadian cases. The work 
has been prepared under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Copyright League. 

The ‘New Sayings of Jesus and Fragment of a 
Lost Gospel from Oxyrhyncus,’ edited by Messrs. 
B. P. Grenfell and Arthur S. Hunt and Miss Lucy 
Wharton Drexel, is published by the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press for the Egypt Exploration Fund. 
One plate, an extensive introduction, and a reprint 
of the ‘ Logia’ of 1897, are features of this slight 
but highly important publication. 
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‘The Essentials of Composition and Rhetoric,’ 
by Professor A. Howry Espenshade, is published by 
Messrs. D. C. Heath & Co. It is a book for high 
school students and college freshmen, which the 
author has sought to make practically teachable 
and has illustrated by good models rather than by 
horrible examples for correction. 
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THE TRAIL OF LEWIS AND CLARK 


Was the pioneer American trail west of the Missouri river, and the results of that exploration of 1804-6 
were of tremendous importance to the United States, and they were never more apparent than now. 

A publication relating to the Lewis and Clark expedition, just issued by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York, stands peculiarly alone. This edition is a two volume, 8vo one, called «* The Trail of 
Lewis and Clark, 1804-1904."" The author, Mr. Olin D. Wheeler, is the well known writer of 
the popular Wonderland series of the Northern Pacific Railway, in connection with which he made his 
studies and researches for this work. 

Mr. Wheeler has travelled several thousand miles over the route of Lewis and Clark. He has 
camped out, climbed mountains, followed old Indian trails, and visited remote points made memorable by 
those explorers. Their route across the Bitterroot mountains has been followed, identified, and mapped. 

“The Trail of Lewis and Clark” is illustrated in color and half tone from paintings, 
drawings, and maps, by Paxson, DeCamp, and Russell, made undér Mr. Wheeler’s direction, and from 
photographs taken specially for the purpose. The writer tells his own story, and supplements it with 
pertinent extracts from Lewis and Clark, and a host of other historical and narrative writers that connect 
the past with the present. Exact experts and photographic reproductions, in half-tone, from the 
ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPT JOURNALS of Lewis and Clark are given. A chapter is devoted to 
the Louisiana Purchase, another to the preparatory measures for the exploration, and another to the 
——- of each man of the expedition so far as known, including a discussion of the death of Captain 

wis. 

The Louisiana Purchase Exposition at St. Louis, and the Lewis and Clark Centennial 
to be held at Portland, Oregon, in 1905, make this work peculiarly timely because written from the 
standpoint of actual knowledge of past and present conditions of the old trail and country. 

“The Trail of Lewis and Clark” should be found in every public and private library in the 
land, and the general reader will find in reading through its pages of large, clear type that truth is, 
indeed, stranger than fiction. 

The book can be ordered through any bookseller or news stand, or direct from the publishers. 
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